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Contemporary Catholic Authors: 
Theodore Maynard, Divine Adventurer 


By SISTER MirtaM, R.S.M., Chairman and Professor of English, 
College Misericordia, Dallas, Pennsylvania 








Of Theodore Maynard no one will say time began to feel the most powerful in- 
what Joubert said of Madame de Staél, fluence of his life, that of G. K. Chester- 
at her death: “I regret with inconsolable ton. 
bitterness the misuse she had made of He had, previous to his conversion, 
her intellect, energy, and goodness”. A come to America to study for the Uni- 
writer who could give his readers, during tarian ministry. But, for smoking and for 
a crowded, exacting life of teaching, over preaching what his parishioners thought 
twenty books and countless magazine ar- frivolous sermons, he was denied the 
ticles before he was fifty, reminds us of pulpit. A harrowing unsuccessful at- 
those saints reputed to have made a vow tempt to find work in Philadelphia, 
never to waste a moment of time. where for six weeks he existed on twen- 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH ty-five cents a day, decided his return to 


In Madras, India, in 1890, Theodore England on a malodorous cattle boat. 
Maynard was born of a Salvation Army Upon his return to England he de- 
Captain, “tolerant and easy-going”, and veloped, in close contact with Belloc and 
of an anti-Catholic mother whose “most Chesterton, a strong interest in politics 
casual remark smouldered”. Deeply re- and in Distributism. Finally, the eco 
ligious all his life, he became in turn a _ nomic and political, no less than the re- 
member of the Plymouth Brethren, a _ligious opinions of these men, led him 
Baptist, and finally through the influence into the Church, channeled his ideas, 
of Chesterton, though long before him, and launched him on his career as a poet. 
a Catholic. He was also, before his mar- His contributions to The New Witness, 
riage to a young Irish novelist from South an organ of opinion founded by Belloc, 
Africa whom he had met in England, a confirmed his intimacy with the Chester- 
Congregational minister and a Dominican _helloc group and the Meynell circle, still 
novice. vibrant with memories of Patmore and 

After a few years in Miss Pearce’s Thompson, whose portraits Maynard 
School in India, he went to Dartmoor, strongly resembles. When again the pub- 
England, then to Bethany House School lication of four of his books took him to 
in Kent. In his youth he was strongly America, his literary acquaintances grew 
influenced by Dr. Campbell Morgan who _ to include Edna St. Vincent Millay, Wil- 
fastened on him one of “three thousand liam Rose Benet, Van Wyck Brooks, and 
invisible filaments” charged with ideas later, H. L. Mencken, “in historical per- 
and emotions, and almost at the same _ spective likely to seem more important 
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than he does today”. During his stay 
at the MacDowell Colony in New Hamp- 
shire he met Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
“one of the saints of literature”, and 
grew to love the man. 


A lecture tour as far as British Co- 
lumbia led him after many humorous 
and a few embarrassing incidents to a 
teaching position at the Dominican Col- 
lege, San Rafael, California, in 1921. Re- 
crossing the continent again in 1925, May- 
nard began teaching, one day each in five 
different colleges in New York City, 
where, though busier than ever before 
with writing and lecturing, he enjoyed 
every minute of this strenuous life. 

Paradoxically, he had an honorary doc- 
tor’s degree from Marquette University 
before earning, at two other Jesuit col- 
leges, his bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 
These were followed by his hard-earned 
doctorate from the Catholic University. 
To his dismay he discovered, as so many 
others are doing today, that he had edu- 
cated himself out of a position, for only 
a few weeks after obtaining his degree, he 
was superseded at Georgetown University 
by a member of the Jesuit order. Later, 
he accepted a position in the English de- 
partment of Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, 
Maryland. 

Dr. Maynard, with his wife and seven 
children, lives in Westminster, Maryland, 
indefatigably complying with the de- 
mands of publishers aware of the strength 
and power of his pen. As interesting and 
dynamic in the classroom as in his books, 
he cannot be dull. He is of medium 
height and ascetic build. His thought- 
lined brow and his keen eyes aflame 
with an unquenchable inner fire indicate 
that he is what he appears to be—a pro- 
fessor, a poet—despite the fact that he 
says if a man looks like a poet you may 


be sure he isn’t onel—and a mystic, 
though no one would more virilely deny 
that last appellation. To read his ep. 
trancing autobiography is not only an 
exhilarating experience. It is to know 
the man Maynard and surely to love him, 
for always he keeps insisting that a 


Short arm needs man to reach to heaven, 
So ready is heaven to stoop to him, 


and frequently in this story of his con- 
version, he proves it. 


MayYnarp’s PoETRY 


In his twenties the young Englishman, 
Theodore Maynard, wrote poetry that at- 
tracted the attention of G. K. Chesterton, 
who says in the preface to Laughs and 
whifts of song (1915): “The whole of 
Mr. Maynard’s inspiration is part of what 
is the main business of our time: the re- 
surrection of the Middle Ages.” Equally 
high praise came from other distinguished 
critics: color, tonic exhilaration, childlike 
imagination, an almost sacred jocoseness, 
unconquerable cheerfulness, austerity and 
genuine mysticism —all were present. 
Soon after in Drums of defeat (1916), 
he presented a vision of “the world 
through the eyes of God”, which in Folly 
and other poems (1918) became 


. on lover’s lips 
The splendour of apocalypse. 


These later volumes, no less warmly 
received, had two new qualities: detach- 
ment from morbid introspection; and 
communicable human joy in all that God 
had made. In both he abounded in color, 
the “visible clue to the Middle Ages”. 
Unlike other artists, he did not try, says 
Chesterton, to paint the sun; he made 
the sun paint his pictures. He mixed the 
aboriginal light with the paints on his 
palette. Instead of decadent couplets like 
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Swinburne’s in praise of the lilies and 
languors of virtue and the raptures and 
roses of vice, he was singing, before he 
was thirty, of “A Garden Enclosed”: 


My heart a watered garden all Thine 
own, 
. where Thou shalt 
Hold me fast, beyond all fate and fear, 
And we mid flowers shall tell our flower- 
ing loves 
Where no one else can hear. 


He had been initiated early into the 
secret of all poetry and all heroism, to 
find the 


Roads which reach to the world’s edge 
Where the world is left behind. 


Since it is agreed that the business of 
lyric poetry—if it has any—is to express 
and compare experiences, he should 
write the best poetry, other things being 
equal, who has had the wisest and richest 
experiences. Maynard’s poetry, at least 
one critic thinks, shares this comprehen- 
siveness. He sings of nature, friendship, 
patriotism, politics, love, and religion. In 
the subordinate contents we find “joy and 
his praise of joy, courage and his praise 
of courage, passion and his praise of 
passion”. 

The mysticism, implicit like his faith 
in all his verses, in Exile and other poems 
(1928) sets him free, no longer bounded 
by “the world’s small rim”, even though 
“stricken from his birth with curse of 
destinate verse”, as said Thompson of 
himself. And this freedom releases him, 
despite “resplendent woes”, to protest, in 
a later poem: 


Let no man pity me, no woman sigh 

Over the language of my lonely heart! 

None ever breathed who was more blest 
than I 


Who go my road apart, 

Amid the clamor and the strife 

Which yet are far removed from all my 
secret life. 


This must not be taken to mean that he 
did not walk in dark places: 


Manna, my bread, but Calvary’s gall my 
drink. 


I am a lion tortured in a den. 


Well for me then I did not know 
How often I’d weep again. 


Friendship and human love are fre- 
quent themes, perhaps nowhere more 
poignant than in “At Evening’s End”. 
But he has another elusive love. Of the 
Muse he says that “debt and cares and 
love were nothing”, 


To see but once the face 
And fickle eyes that make the whole 
world sweet. 


In “Tragedy” he pities the poor hippo- 
potamus that cannot change his anguish 
into art! 


Not all of us agree that, though the 
early volumes contain lines of remark- 
able beauty, they read now, as compared 
with the later books, both definite literary 
achievements, “like marginal precocities 
scribbled by clever children in their 
primers”. But all the critics seem to 
agree that Exile and Man and beast are 
of “the strict essence of the man’s own 
thought”. They record his striving with 
and his solution of the deep, inti- 
mate, agonizing problems vested in every 
thoughtful being. Not now does the 
reader sense in them the mysteriously 
lovely yet static flaming of a Gothic 
cathedral window. Rather, says Cameron 
Rogers in his review of Exile, there is the 
living fiery glory of the wheeling seasons. 
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The distinctive lyricism of such poems 
as “Exile”, probably his greatest so far; 
and in Man and beast, of “Beware of 
Caution”, “The Dead Bird”, “O Heart, 
Be Still”, “Loneliness”, “It Seemed 
Enough”, and “No Tame Placidity” 
places their author securely in the liter- 
ary world of today and of the future. In 
“Bread and Wine”, integrally and loving 
implicit with his “faith in life here and 
hereafter, he perceived his native city as 
the threshold of paradise”. By the Light 
of the world he is consoled: 


You are the candle burning by my bed 
To pacify a shadow-frightened child. 


Maynard’s resemblance to the German 
mystic, Rainer Maria Rilke, is apparent 
in at least one striking instance. Rilke 
points out that, though to man it is 
given only to lay a light touch on the 
shoulder of a friend, the embrace of the 
gods may be strong and possessive. Theo- 
dore Maynard believes and sings — in- 
credible, says a critic—of how mortal eyes 
and human lips and hands have begun in 
him a work which God alone must end. 


MayYNaARD’s BIOGRAPHIES 


De Soto and the Conquistadores, Dr. 
Maynard’s first biography, is the most 
popular. It is full of color and atmos- 
phere, action and adventure. A com- 
petent historian, says Paul Allen, here 
shows how in these tumultuous times, 
during the complex adventures of the 
Spanish in their conquest of America, 
motives often overshadow men. C. J. 
Finger finds the account, apart from the 
speculative and the argumentative, as 
direct as a well shot arrow. And J. W. 
Lawrence calls rare the fascination of 
this “first complete, authentic, depend- 
able account” of the exploits of De Soto, 
based upon Spanish sources. Though re- 
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ligious piety is stressed and “morals 
drawn from facts”, this book is on the 
whole, “polished, pleasing and praise. 
worthy”. 


Numerous as are the lives of “the great. 
est missionary since St. Paul”, Theodore 
Maynard, says The Month, has produced 
in The Odyssey of St. Francis Xavier 
(1936), a volume that no lover of the 
saint or student of sainthood can neglect. 
His reading, travel, experience, and 
familiarity with the Orient enable him 
to understand the real greatness of the 
saint who “surrendered everything but 
ambition, and that he bent to the divine 
purpose”. In this biography which is 
also literature, Dr. Maynard has, by a 
miracle of sympathetic understanding re- 
created the spirit of this intrepid hero, 
says The Catholic World, until he hovers 
about these glowing pages, humble, fiery, 
intrepid, deathless. In this best short 
life of Xavier available in English, the 
author cleverly discriminates between 
saccharinity and sanctity, man and angel, 
mediocrity and martyrdom. Besides, the 
book is scholarly, for, as Mr. Shuster 
notes, the extant letters of the saint are 
handled with notable skill. 


The apostle of charity (1939), a fine 
historical work, is the human, literary 
story of the peasant-born Vincent de 
Paul, who rose to eminence in the church, 
founded the order of the Sisters of Char- 
ity, tutored the future Cardinal de Retz, 
knew most of the figures of the age of 
Richelieu, and established the Foundling 
Hospital in Paris. Drawn from the best 
French sources, the book tells, against 
a “colorful, bizarre background”, of the 
monumental deeds of this attractive and 
lovable saint. Garrett Mattingly, in The 
New Yorker, would like in it more de 
tail, and says that Maynard writes too 
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often on his knees, but that he writes 
better there than other men at their 
desks. He adds that, though it was the 
Catholic Book-of-the-Month, it knows no 
religious frontiers. It is easy to agree with 
Mr. Shuster that it is terse, vivid, schol- 
arly, “quite the author’s best” before the 
publication of Queen Elizabeth (1940). 


But it is Queen Elizabeth, according to 
Francis Connolly, which has lifted the 
name of Theodore Maynard from promi- 
nence to eminence. Combining as it does 
careful study of the sources, a high de- 
gree of literary craftsmanship, and a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the “wilful, 
shrewd, unscrupulous, crowned Becky 
Sharp” who knew what she wanted and 
usually got it so that her career “shows 
not a single major defeat”, it proves Theo- 
dore Maynard the best biographer of our 
time in the English-speaking Church. So 
asserts Cuthbert Wright, in The Com- 


monweal review. 


Though “the most formidable perse- 
cutor of the Church before our time, a 
liar, a hypocrite, a bit of a wanton, and 
murderess of her prisoner”, Queen Eliza- 
beth evolves from this study as neither 
a species of monster nor as “the most 
admirable and wonderful woman in his- 
tory”, but as a neurotic genius, compli- 
cated by what Belloc calls “lascivious im- 
potence”. Maynard refuses, however, to 
concur with Belloc that she exercised no 
personal power but was led on a rope by 
her foreign minister Cecil, and maintains 
that despite her unhappy sexual life, and 
the tragic fiasco of her friendship with 
Essex, she had her reward in this life, 
if doubtfully in the next. Mr. Wright 
thinks Queen Elizabeth almost a model 
of what “the study of such a figure ought 
to be and seldom is—careful, scholarly, 


humorous, neatly written, refreshingly 
devoid of eloquence and frills”. 


The world I saw (1938), “a big book 
about a big man”, is the autobiography of 
the tireless adventurer that is Maynard 
himself, a man “whose rainbows have 
never petered out in the rain that some- 
times drenched his skin”. This non- 
academic troubadour who, while teaching 
in New York, wrote incessantly, and saw 
as much as he could of his literary friends, 
including Elinor Wylie, Padraic and 
Mary Colum, and the Commonweal 
group, indulges in a devil-may-care out- 
spokenness sufficient to draw controversial 
wrath upon his head. He had dis- 
covered, for instance, that the horrors of 
capitalism and industrialism are products 
of the Reformation; that the Church will 
find a natural ally in democracy with 
which it is in perfect consonance. Frank- 
ly he wonders if our twenty-two million 
Catholics, demoralized as they are by un- 
religious periodicals, movies, and radio 
programs, could withstand a persecution 
should one impend. 


The critics have nothing but praise for 
this candid literary confession: “humor- 
ous, human, and honest, not saccharine, 
sentimental, or sanctimonious”. Father 
Herbert Walker, in an enthusiastic re- 
view, calls it one of the bravest and for 
that reason one of the most educative of 
autobiographies. In spite, he adds, of 
consistent misunderstanding and the 
weary necessity of fighting a long unsatis- 
factory set of circumstances, the uncon- 
querable serenity, evident in his very first 
volume of poetry, persists. And one is 
not surprised to find Father Walker call- 
ing it “the most complete autobiography 
of a conversion since the Apologia of 
Newman”. 
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MIscELLANEOUS WorKS 

Dr. Maynard’s other books include a 
novel, The divine adventure (1921), in- 
ferior to the one he proposes to write in 
the future; a series of essays on con- 
temporary poetry, Our best poets (1922), 
from which he excluded Thomas Hardy 
and later atoned for the omission; an- 
other book of essays, Carven from the 
laurel tree (1918), a title taken from 
Francis Thompson; and an anthology of 
drinking songs, A tankard of ale (1919), 
which probably reveals, like The last 
knight and other poems (1928), his 
“primal innocence”, to quote William 
Rose Benet. Poems (1919) contains se- 
lected poems from the three earlier vol- 
umes. For his degree he wrote on The 
connection between the ballade, Chau- 
cer’s modification of it, rime royal, and 
the Spenserian stanza, and despite the 
discouraging title he seems to plan to 
popularize it, considering it worthy of a 
better fate than to remain a doctoral dis- 
sertation. His anthologies, The book of 
modern Catholic verse (1926) and The 
book of modern Catholic prose (1927) 
are still among the best. His excellent 
Preface to poetry (1933) deserves more 
space than can be here given to it, for 
the author is right in believing it to be 
one of the best books he has written. 


STYLE AND DICTION 


A study of the scores of reviews on 
Dr. Maynard’s twenty books leads one to 
wonder if even the work of Chaucer had 
more adjectives applied to it. Genial, 
witty, vivid; candid, arresting, brilliant; 
fascinating, humorous, penetrating; lucid, 
serene, challenging—these are but a few 
of the many. One critic finds his taut 
prose direct as an arrow; one as clear 
as a perfect summer day; another notes 
how by sharp poignant phrases, even a 


word or two, as palpably fragrant as the 
scent of a hareball, he fixes indelibly por. 
trait or vision. 

His lyrics are saved from a lack of 
warmth and grace by the passionate glow 
of his burningly sincere mind and soul. 
Whether he limns a song-bird’s flight or 
the central figure of the far-flung renais- 
sance, his colors have the intensity, the 
austerity of a craftsman’s poetic perfec. 
tion. He can, on a flaming winged word, 
carry us back to the India of his boyhood. 
He can almost transfer from his memory 
to ours, make us believe we once with 
him felt the “little crimson buskined 
feet” of 


Mantled, moss-soft, velvet-soft. 
Cochineal insects, each a cardinal 
- a council ecumenical. 


He can stir emotion, make light leap in 
the heart’s ashen skies, make us stand 
with him hand in hand, “poised at the 
volcano’s brink”, or with him pray, “Let 
me make beauty once before I die!” 


Whether the poet Maynard sings of a 
“butterfly’s immortal wings”, “saplings, 
ardent novices”, “souls, to love accus- 
tomed”, “exquisite enemies”, the “cause 
of heartbreak”, of “One waiting with in- 
exorable eyes”, we know the Muse’s 
“secret breasts have fed him”, for the 
words are adequate. Inhabitant of this 
“dancing star”, he is too brave to retire 
to its cloistral places with his “tattered 
flag”; sing he must and will. And his 
words must be as simple as his aim. He 
is rarely startling but often antithetical 
in diction. Examples are frequent: (1) 
Philosophy may be defined as common 
sense; poetry may be defined as uncom- 
mon sense. (2) The purpose of prose is 
mundane, and of poetry supramundane. 
(3) The unique element in experience 
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makes a man try to write poetry; the 
common element in experience makes 
people read poetry. He can be epigram- 
matic: “no hypocrite can be a poet”; 
“soy do not climb Parnassus by dint of 
Greek!”; “love is a belligerent thing”. 

Theodore Maynard’s prose, like his 
poetry flows smoothly in rhythmic ca- 
dence. He employs with ease a familiar, 
conversational style. In his writing atmos- 
phere plays as important a part as events 
and men. With facility and rapidity his 
settings change from the heat of India to 
the moors of England and to the exhila- 
rating climate of New York. 

He is ever serene, simple, and spon- 
taneous in his realism. In a phrase he 
can sketch indelible word-portraits of his 
characters: Padraic Colum, the “immor- 
tal child”; Maud Gonne, the “incarnation 
of romantic Ireland”; G. K. Chesterton, 
with his “wild fantasticality”; and Father 
Ignatius, “barefoot and girt with a rope”, 
but whose “pectoral cross was over- 
whelmingly abbatial”. His portrait of E. 
A. Robinson is marked by extraordinary 
perception and deep emotion. Even 
though he does not treat directly of doc- 
trine, he is at all times shrewdly observant 
and deeply religious. 

Graphic, humorous, delicate, charm- 
ing, fashioned to fit the subject—all these 
describe Maynard’s finished style. His 
historical knowledge is evident in his 
Apostle of charity and in the Odyssey 
of Francis Xavier, but it makes his factual 
writing no less colorful. His works might 
be classified as quasi-popular, for they are 
both scholarly and entertaining. 


SIGNIFICANT IDEAS 
Geography seems to have had some- 
thing to do with the formation of Theo- 
dore Maynard as a writer. His poems 
have the mysticism characteristic of the 
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East, his birthplace. Though not, he says 
himself, a Catholic poet in the same 
sense as Dante, Patmore, and Thompson, 
his work is implicitly at least penetrated 
with a spiritual quality. Again and again 
he finds himself “incandescent in the 
flesh”, “growing young in God anew”, as 
he becomes aware that for man alone the 
world is lit with “quivering hints of God” 
that help him 


Through the body’s five gates come 
To all the good of Christendom. 


His poetry with its “shy reverence for 
doctrine”, abounds in mystical and phil- 
osophical lines. These, to the careful 
reader, reveal how the poet can with 
“happiness laughing in his heart like a 
child”, weather out every “night of hur- 
ricane”. Intimately this modern medie- 
valist knows that 


No willow in the wind 
Shall bend and Thou not see— 


and that all he has to do, all that men 
must do, to have finally for bed “God's 
fierce bosom”, is to “scour his spirit clear 
of the world’s sensual rust”; 


Keep heart and mind, and eye and ear 
Sweet, candid, joyous, just. 


To England, “mother whose face I may 
not see again”, doubtless belong his love 
of nature, his adventurous spirit, his 
strong historical sense. 


I think of England—and there wakes 
Pain like wild roses in her brakes, 
A pain as dear as they. 


The same wind that blew the name of 
England to America stirs his soul and 
makes him one with Drake’s adventurous 
ghost. The lands he cannot visit, he will 
write about. He will be a missionary 
with Xavier, a philanthropist in France 
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with Vincent, cross the seas and plunder 
with DeSoto and the Conquistadores, and 
in imagination leap the centuries to view 
again the glories of the renaissance with 
“Harry’s daughter”, whom, manlike, he 
professes to “like and admire” in spite 
of her faults. Only so could he be fair 
to this “evasive virgin” in what many be- 
lieve to be his greatest book so far. 


Is it unfair to attribute to America the 
practical anthologies, the requisitioned 
textbook, the brave outspokenness of The 
world) I saw? To the latter the reader 
must be referred for Dr. Maynard’s 
poetic, political, social, and_ religious 
credos. In it too are to be found his 
sound philosophy of life, his vigorous de- 
nunciations. As Father Walker says, he 
has many things to damn—and he damns 
lustily—not the least of them being the 
American credit system in education, and 
the appalling, desiccating effect that the 
“preposterous pedantry” of the doctoral 
dissertation has upon the mind. 

His heavenly citizenship may account 
for his dislike of moderateness and medi- 
ocrity. He deplores the chief deficiencies 
of American Catholics, those of fervour 
and distinction; and their confounding 
mere religious observance with holiness. 
On the “pious rags published in such 
abundance” he places the blame for the 
fact that American Catholics are less in- 
telligent and less zealous than English 
Catholics whom they outnumber ten to 
one. 

In an effort to help the better periodi- 
cals in their fine work of raising the in- 
tellectual level of Catholics, he chal- 
lenged Catholic youth in a recent com- 
mencement address at Albertus Magnus 
College, June, 1940. He expressed amaze- 
ment that in a country where thousands 
of young men and women are gradu- 
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ated from college every year, so little js 
achieved in literature. He admits that 
for writers an audience must be provided, 
and continues fearlessly: 


In a society such as ours religion is 
quietly assumed to be a matter of no 
importance. What the Catholic cul. 
ture in a society of this kind has to 
contend with is not so much an irre. 
ligious as an unreligious atmosphere. 
Therefore what the writer must try to 
create is a new mentality. 

This warning is most opportune. Secu- 


lar universities are rapidly replacing in- 
effective research with creative writing. 
If Catholic schools were to lead instead 
of follow in this momentous movement— 
urgent surely at this critical, perilous mo- 
ment of history—perhaps writers could 
be developed by teachers who, like Dr. 
Maynard, are creators as well. Perhaps, 
too, both instructors and their disciples 
so liberated could then, as he advises, 
“cooperate to save what is worth saving, 
and then build, even if it be upon the 
ruins, the City of God”. 
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Early Printing in Latin America 


By JoHN M. LENHART, O.M.CapP. 


St. Augustine’s Monastery, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 








All men agree that next to the inven- 
tion of the alphabet human intelligence 
has not invented a more useful instru- 
ment for education than printing with 
movable type. This new art revolution- 
ized modern civilization. From Germany 
it spread all over Europe and, in 1534, it 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean into America. 


Mexico 

It was from Seville in Spain that print- 
ing was introduced into Mexico. The 
Spaniards found in Mexico a people who 
had arrived at a rather high stage of civi- 
lization and were willing to adopt the 
European-Spanish culture as no other 
American nation. Therefore, the mis 
sionaries felt that the introduction of 
printing would facilitate their work of 
evangelisation in no small way. At a 
time when the struggling Spanish settlers 
were intent only on bettering their ma- 
terial condition, the missionaries were 
instrumental in bringing to them the 
benefits of the press. 

As a matter of fact, printing was intro- 
duced into Mexico through the exertions 
of Bishop Juan Zumarraga. As early as 
the year 1533 the latter had petitioned 
the Spanish government to grant per- 
mission to establish a printing office and 
paper-mill in Mexico City and to aid 
these enterprises financially. This peti- 
tion was readily acceded to with an order 
that “the printer shall receive free trans- 


portation and lodging and the Royal 
Treasurer shall advance the money out 
of the Royal Treasure which is necessary 
for the first establishment of the office 
and the printer shall have the monopoly 
of printing for a specified number of 
years”. 

However, the much debated question 
when the first printer came to Mexico 
to establish the first American press, may 
now be answered with somewhat greater 
precision. Apparently the first printer 
was Esteban Martin who came to Mexico 
in 1534 bringing with him the first press 
with a limited supply of type. Nothing 
definite is known about this first printing 
establishment. Apparently the activity 
of this first printer was beset by great 
handicaps. No copy nor a fragment of 
the productions of the first Mexican 
press of Esteban Martin has come down 
to us. The books issued from his press 
must have been catechisms and doctrinal 
expositions to answer the purpose of mis- 
sionary needs which necessitated the in- 
troduction of the printing press.! 

Esteban Martin’s press proved inade- 
quate to the rising demand for books. 





1. The date of the introduction of printing into Mexico 
has been hotly disputed. Gonzalez Devila in 1649 de- 
cided for 1532, Gomara in 1552 for 1534, Fernandes in 
1611 for 1535, Cavo in 1836 for 1536. However, the 
date of 1534 is pretty well established as the only true 
one. See Castaneda, Carlos E. “The Beginning of 
Printing in America.” Catholic Library World, 10:244- 
6. May, 1939. Streit, Robb., O.M.1., Bibliotheca mis- 
sionus, 2:86-7. Aachen, 1924. 
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Through the exertions of Bishop Zumar- 
raga a second printer was gained for 
Mexico in 1539. Juan Cromberger, printer 
of Seville, sent in that year his journey- 
men Juan Pablos and Gil Barbero to 
Mexico to establish there a branch of his 
firm. The printers arrived in the sum- 
mer of the same year at their destination 
and set up their press in a house opposite 
the residence of the bishop in the Casa 
de las Campanas. Before the end of the 
year 1539 the press turned out the Breve 
Doctrina Christiana en Lengua Mexicana 
y Castellana, a quarto booklet of twelve 
leaves. This is the first production of 
the American press of which we have 
undisputable knowledge. It was printed 
like a number of later books at the cost 
of the bishop.? 


The presses in Mexico issued no less 
than two hundred thirty-four books be- 
tween the years 1539 and 1600. The 
bulk of the production was made up of 
catechisms in Spanish and the various 
Indian languages, of grammars, vocabu- 
laries, and dictionaries of various Indian 
tongues, of books of religious instruction 
written in the native languages for the 
benefit of both missionaries and natives. 
By the end of the sixteenth century books 
had been printed at Mexico in the fol- 
lowing languages: Mexican, Otomi, Ta- 
rasco, Mixteco, Chuchon, Huaxteco, Za- 
poteco and Maya, besides books in the 
languages of Guatemala, foremost among 
which are the five dictionaries: Mexican, 
by Molinos, Tarasco, by Gilberti, Zapo- 
teco, by de Cordoba, Mixteco, by de Al- 
avarado and Maya, by de Villalpando. 


In addition to these books we find also 
others on theology, philosophy, law, mili- 





2. Castaneda, op. cit, p. 247; Sereit, p. 65 Huonder, An- 
ton, S.J. Verdienste der kathol. Heidenmission um 
die Buchdruckerkunst in weberseeischen Laendern, 34. 
Aachen, 1924. 
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tary science, nautical instruction, arith- 
metic, besides lives of the saints, psalters, 
rituals, hymnals, sermon-books, and his. 
torical and medicinal books. About one. 
third of the authors were lay persons and 
secular priests and the rest were religious: 
Franciscans, Dominicans, Jesuits, Augus- 
tinians and Carmelites.> 


The productions of the early Mexican 
press present the artistic style of the con- 
temporary European press. Up to the 
year 1554 all the books are printed with 
gothic letters. Yet in that year Antonio 
Espinosa issued the first book printed 
with roman type. It is noteworthy that 
this type was the first one cut and cast 
in America. However, gothic type was 
employed preponderatingly for a long 
time after, especially in printing rituals 
and law-books. Likewise, the ornamenta- 
tion is executed according to the style 
prevailing in the books printed in Spain. 
Already in the Manual of 1540 we find 
the use of printing in the two colors of 
black and red. The makeup of Zumar- 
raga’s Doctrina breve of 1544 is truly 
marvelous. The title was cut on a solid 
block of wood by hand in the best style 
of wood-engraving. The book is adorned 
with borders and vignettes in Renaissance 
style. The impression of the text is even 
all through. The ink used was apparent- 
ly also made on the spot. The first 
American engraving adorning books ap- 
peared in the works of Gerson printed 
at Mexico in 1544. Among the books 
printed in roman letters we find two 
which even surpass the production of 
Renaissance printing in Europe. Yet the 
most beautiful book printed in colonial 
days in America is the Missale Romanum, 
issued from the press of Espinosa at 
Mexico in 1561. It is a large folio volume 





3. Castaneda, op. cit., p. 248-252. 

















of three hundred thirty pages, in gothic 
type, with frontispiece in black and red. 
In the text the numerous musical scores 
are likewise printed in two colors. On 
the whole the religious books issued from 
the Mexican presses during the sixteenth 
century were remarkable for their ex- 
quisite workmanship and artistic execu- 
tion.‘ 

With the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the Mexican press became de- 
finitively naturalized in the country and, 
in progressive succession, issued every 
year a stately number of new publica- 
tions. This increase became especially 
rapid since 1645 to reach its peak in 1680 
averaging from twenty to twenty-eight 
productions every year during the last 
two decades of the century. From 1601 
to 1700 the Mexican presses issued at 
least 1,288 editions of books which are 
all described by Father Vicente de Paula 
Andrade in his Ensayo bibliografico mexi- 
cano del siglo XVII.5 Though these 
works are no bulky impressions nor pre- 
sent a great variety of matter on non- 
religious subjects, they are nevertheless 
of priceless value in our times on account 
of the linguistic texts contained in them, 
for during this period the missionaries 
continued to master the native language 
as the prime preparation for their work 
of catechising the Indians and to have 
catechisms and religious books printed 
in various Indian dialects for the instruc- 
tion of the natives. These works are 
real historical monuments shedding a 
flood of light on the social progress and 
development of colonial Mexico. 


During the sixteenth century, (1534- 
1600), eleven printing establishments 
were doing business in Mexico City. 





4. Castaneda, op. cit., p. 2489. 


5. Mexico Museo nacional, 1894; 2. ed., ibid. 1900. 
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However, during the succeeding century, 
(1601-1700), as many as twenty-seven 
firms were engaged in the book trade. 
It is worth noticing that we find at the 
head of six of these publishing houses 
women who, after the death of their hus- 
bands, carried on the business for some 
years, in one case for nine years and in 
another for sixteen years. With the ex- 
ception of one or two Frenchmen and 
two or three Italians all the printers prior 
to the year 1700 were Spaniards or Mexi- 
cans; no Germans were found among 
them. 


The Mexican printers up to the close 
of the sixteenth century were men edu- 
cated in the school of Renaissance print- 
ing. As a matter of fact the books printed 
in Mexico prior to 1600 may easily be 
mistaken for Spanish productions of the 
same period, although they differ some- 
what from them by less nice impressions. 
This defect becomes pronounced also in 
Spanish productions during the first dec- 
ades of the seventeenth century as it had 
become earlier in other European coun- 
tries. The decline of printing from the 
beautiful models of fifteenth-century 
types during the succeeding three cen- 
turies is primarily traceable to an increas- 
ing demand for more books, for cheaper 
books, for books of smaller and more 
convenient size, and finally for books of 
merely ephemeral use. The demands 
were practical rather than artistic. All 
this caused in Europe as well as in Mex- 
ico a decline in the art of beautiful print- 
ing and in the taste of composition of 
printed texts. 


Printing continued to assume ever more 
growing proportions in Mexico during the 
eighteenth century. More than 3000 
books were printed there from 1701 to 
1800 which are described by Nicolas 
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Léon in his Bibliografia mexicana del 
siglo XVIII, Mexico, Diaz de Leon, 1902- 
1908. Apparently a number of editions 
have been overlooked. Mexico City re- 
mained the great metropolis of printing 
in the Spanish colonies for more than 
three hundred years. The printers en- 
joyed in Mexico a great amount of liberty. 
The printer needed in Spanish Ameri- 
can colonies no license to set up his 
printing press at a certain place, after he 
had once received from the king the 
privileges of printer. However, the first 
two printers received the monopoly of 
printing in order to aid them in their 
enterprise. Yet in 1558 this restrictive 
monopoly was abolished and the gover- 
nors of the Spanish color.ies in America 
were notified not to place any obstacles 
in the way of printers who wished to 
establish themselves there since the 
printers were to enjoy henceforth the 
same liberty in America as the printers 
in Spain. The books, however, were sub- 
jected to a rigorous censure, when there 
was any doubt about the orthodoxy of 
their content. Thus the catechism in the 
Michoacan language written by the Fran- 
ciscan missionary Mathurin Gilberti, and 
printed in 1558 in Mexico City by Juan 
Pablos, was condemned. Censorship was 
abolished in Mexico in 1811 and com- 
plete liberty of the press introduced. 


The printers who plied their trade in 
Mexico were, with but few exceptions, 
commercial men and women who made 
a living by it. However, the missionaries 
saw fit to establish printing offices of 
their own to get better service. The 
books printed in those missionary shops 
were books necessary for the missions, as 
catechisms, sermons, primers and readers; 
in short, they were school books for the 
children and devotional books for the 
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adult in the native languages. These 
books in the Indian tongues were to be 
produced in the most inexpensive way by 
the private presses. The Franciscans 
kept a printing press in operation in their 
monastery of Santiago of Tlatelolco from 
1567 till 1666; Melchor Ocharte was in 
their service from 1567 till 1604. The 
Jesuits operated two presses in Mexico 
City, one in their house of profession and 
another in their large College of St. Ilde- 
phonse where Antonio Ricardo, a native 
of Turin, worked from 1577 till 1579 and 
later other printers. The Jesuit press fur- 
nished school books which were needed 
for their college. Naturally no profane 
histories or belles-lettres are found among 
their productions. Later, however, the 
printing of liturgical books was disal- 
lowed, since it infringed on the monopoly 
granted to the Monastery of El Escorial 
in Spain. The Augustinians had like- 
wise set up a press in their monastery of 
St. Augustine in Mexico City where we 
find in 1624 Juan Ruiz printing the his- 
tory of the Augustinians in America. 
The Spanish government stipulated that 
the printers in these missionary printing 
offices must be lay persons.® 


Foremost among the commercial print- 
ers of Mexico during the eighteenth cen- 
tury must be classed the Hogals. José 
Bernardo de Hogal was active during the 
first part of the century and in his pub 
lications signs himself as “Printer of the 
Royal and Apostolic Tribunal of the 
Holy Crusade throughout the whole 
Reign”. He was followed by his widow 
from the middle of the century till after 
1770 and by José Antonio de Hogal till 
about the close of the century, so that 
this firm flourished about a whole cen- 
tury. The productions of the firm came 





6. Huonder, op. cit., pp. 5, 10. 











up to the standard of the best Spanish 
contemporary printing and a goodly num- 
ber of them are in folio size. 

In general, the history of printing in 
Mexico during the eighteenth century is 
the history of the activity of a small num- 
ber of representative workmen, whilst the 
great mass of the people were engrossed 
by their own business, so that the printers 
did not receive from them any incentive 
to improving the trade and the technique 
of the printers’ art; the printers remained 
only workmen without any personal in- 
terest and ambition. In their humble 
sphere the printers did good work in in- 
creasing the number of editions and the 
variety of subject-matter of their books 
and thereby they spread knowledge and 
books on a larger scale. 


PROVINCIAL PRINTING IN MExIco 

The capital of Mexico remained the 
principal place of printing throughout 
the colonial time, and after, in that coun- 
try. Yet in the provincial towns print- 
ing was introduced slowly. Puebla de 
los Angeles, now Puebla de Zaragoza, was 
the second city of Mexico which received 
the printers’ press in 1640 or, at the lat- 
est, in 1642. According to all indications 
printing was introduced in that city by 
the saintly bishop Juan de Palafox who 
was bishop there from 1639 to 1654. The 
first printer at Puebla was Robledo fol- 
lowed by Manuel de los Olivos in 1645, 
Juan Blanco de Alcazar from 1646 to 
1649, Juan Borja Infante from 1654 to 
1657 and his widow from 1658 to 1682, 
Miguel Ortega in 1681, Diego Fernandez 
de Leon from 1683 to 1696, Juan de Villa 
Real from 1689 to 1696 and his heirs 
from 1697 to 1699. One other printer, 
Juan Perez, worked there but his date 
cannot be ascertained. Another printer 
was employed by the Jesuit college of the 
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city in 1656; his name, however, is not 
known. These printers issued from 1640 
to 1700 at least one hundred sixty-six 
editions of books. During the succeed- 
ing centuries the printing press continued 
its civilizing activity in Puebla up to our 
times. The books printed there up to 
1821 are described by José Toribio Me- 
dina in La imprenta en Puebla de los 
Angeles (1640-1821). Santiago de Chile, 


1908. 
OAXACA 

The third Mexican city to receive the 
printing press was Oaxaca. A woman, 
Francisca Reyes Flores set up a printing 
establishment in that city in 1720, when 
in whole Spanish America there were 
printing presses in operation only in 
Mexico City, Puebla, and Lima. Only 
one publication with the imprint of this 
woman printer is known, the edition of 
the sermons of Padre Santander. On 
February 2, 1725, Sefiora Flores died; she 
had been the widow of General Luis 
Ramirez. With the death of this woman 
printer the typographical art disappeared 
from Oaxaca and well-nigh a century 
passed, before another press was set up 
in it. The insurgent general José M. 
Morales introduced again printing into 
that city in 1811 and three publications 
written by insurgent officers were printed 
there during the years 1811 and 1812. 
These publications were followed by 
many others during the succeeding years. 
The typographical issues up to 1820 are 
described by the well known bibliog- 
rapher José Toribio Medina in La im- 
prenta en Oaxaca (1720-1820).’ 


VERACRUZ 


Veracruz is the fourth city of Mexico 
which received the printing press within 
its walls. The date of introduction is 





7. Santiago de Chile, Impr. Elzeviriana, 1904. 
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somewhat doubtful. Probably the first 
press was set up there in 1783 or 1784. 
Yet the first indisputable date is 1794, 
when was printed the first book we still 
have with an imprint of Veracruz. The 
printer was Manuel Lopez Bueno who 
in 1805 began to publish the first news- 
paper of that city, called Jornal de Vera- 
cruz. This publication continued to be 
edited and printed by Bueno up to 1812. 
Later it appeared until 1829 only with 
the imprint: Printed in Veracruz. The 
productions of the press up to 1822 are 
described by José Toribio Medina in La 
imprenta en Veracruz (1794-1822).8 


Other Mexican cities followed in set- 
ting up presses within their walls. Print- 
ing was introduced into Guadalajara in 
1793,9 inte Cartagena de las Indias in 
1809,"° and into Merida de Yucatan in 
1813. The first printer of that city was 
Francisco Bates followed by Manuel An- 
guas and Andres Martin Marin (1815- 
1820), by Domingo Canton (1820) and 
José Guzman (1821)." 


In 1813 all restrictions of printing were 
abolished and complete liberty of the 
press was introduced into Mexico as in- 
to other Spanish American colonies. 
However, this liberty did not raise the 
number of productions of the press much 
during the nineteenth century, since the 
authors had their important works print- 
ed in Europe, so that books of Mexican 
authors bear the imprints of Madrid, 
Barcelona, Paris, Berlin, etc. More re- 
cently Mexican authors have their books 
printed in the United States, where Span- 





8. Santiago de Chile, Impr. Elzeviriana, 1904. 

9. Medina, J. T. La imprenta en Guadalajara de Mexico 
(1793-1831). Santiago de Chile, Impr. Elzeviriana, 1904. 

10. Medina, J. T. La imprenta en Cartagena de las Indias 
(1809-1820). Santiago de Chile, Impr. Elzeviriana, 1904. 

11. Medina, J. T. La imprenta en Merida de Yucatan 
(1813-1821). Santiago de Chile, Impr. Elzeviriana, 1904. 
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ish printers have settled within recent 
years. The annual book production of 
Mexico in 1888 was a total of 167 edj- 
tions and in 1921 a total of 210 editions,” 


PERU 


Fifty years after the introduction of 
printing in Mexico this great art was 
transplanted into Peru in South Amer. 
ica. The missionaries found in that coun- 
try a civilized native population and, as 
in Mexico, they could make use of print- 
ing in converting the pagan Indians. The 
merit of introducing typography into 
Peru is due to the Jesuit Fathers who had 
established themselves there in 1567. As 
early as 1576 the Fathers began to com- 
pile catechisms and other catechetical 
works in the native languages with the 
view of having them printed some day. 
The Fathers explained to the Spanish 
authorities that these books could not 
well be printed in Spain, since no one 
was able to correct the proofs and cer- 
tain printing mistakes would cause the 
greatest damage; such mistakes, however, 
could easily creep in by mere transposi- 
tion of certain letters. On August 7, 
1584, the Spanish government granted 
permission for establishment of the print- 
ing press in Peru. The Jesuit Fathers 
called the printer Antonio Ricardo from 
Mexico City to Lima and set up the 
press in their college. Before the close 
of the year 1584 the first book, a cate 
chism, was issued from this press at 
Lima. The next year a book to prepare 
the Indians for confession was printed 
besides a larger catchism with explana- 
tion and sermon material. The first book, 
a confesionario, gave the text in Spanish, 
Quichua and Aymara; it was a booklet 

(Continued on page 162) 





12. Schneider, Georg. Handbuch der Bibliographie. pp. 305- 
306. 4. Aufl. Leipzig, Hiersemann, 1930. 























“And in These Days of Lent Let Each 
One Receive a Book and Read It All 
Through.” —— Rule of St. Benedict. 








A four page folder reprint of this Lenten Reading List (omitting the 
Imaginative section) is available in single copies at three cents each or in 
quantities (with or without library imprint) at a greatly reduced price. 


Quotations furnished on request. 


Why not distribute copies to your 


students or users at less than a cent apiece? 


The Book 
Bite. The Holy Bible. Translated from 
the Latin Vulgate. Murphy, 1914. 1086, 
306p. $1.50 - $18.00. 


The complete Rheims-Douai version of the 
Old and New Testaments, with annotations, 
references and historical and chronological in- 
dices and maps. For popular reading the 
abridgement and rearrangement by Reverend 
Ronald A. Knox is also recommended. (Sheed, 
1936. 620p. $3.00.) 

The New Testament has been translated from 
the original Greek by Very Reverend F. A. 
Spencer, O.P. (Macmillan, 1937. 717p. $2.50); 
Pope’s The Layman’s New Testament is an 
explanatory edition in which the text 

on the preg lh poe and notes on re- 
spective right- pages. (Sheed, 1934. 93lp. 


$1.50.) 
The Man 

Gooprer, ALBAN, S.J. The public life of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ: an interpretation. 
Kenedy, 1930. 2 v. $6.00. 

The author, who has engaged in an extensive 

study of the Gospels and their historical and 

geographical setting, has written this interpre- 

tation of the life of Christ from the time of 

His first public appearance beside the Jordan 

to the day before the Last Supper. As in 

Archbishop Goodier’s other books the story is 

dominated by the personality of Christ. 
Goopier, ALBAN, S.J. The passion and 
death of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Kenedy, 
1933. 425p. $3.00. 
This account of the Sacred Passion differs 
from others in that it is concerned not so 
much with events historically related as with 
the characters of the central Figure and of 
those who took part in the actual drama. 
Based on pees page ae the —T" a. 
pretation rev an almost m ight 
that indicates profound meditation. 


McNass, VINCENT, O.P. A life of Jesus 
oat Our Lord. Sheed, 1938. 198p. 


A brief and popular narrative in which Bibli- 
cal quotations are kept at a minimum. For 
advanced Adam’s Son of God (Sheed, 
1934. 309%p. $3.00) is a logical and coherent 
study based entirely on Divine Revelation, in 
which the humanity and divinity of Christ 
are seen and honored side by side, and the 
message of Christianity evolves from this mys- 
tery of the Incarnation. 


SHEEN, F. J. Seven last words. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1933. 63p. $1.00. 
In this book, the author, who is well known 
to the radio audience, shows the beauty of 
the Seven Last Words and points out their 
application to our daily life and thought. 


The Mother 


Gerset, O. P. The Lily of Israel; the 
life of the Blessed Virgin. Rev. ed. Ken- 


edy, 1926. 335p. $1.50. 
A little book which has brought thousands of 
souls nearer to Our Blessed Lady. Some 
readers took exception to certain imaginative 
passages in the work as it first appeared; these 
portions have been omitted from the revised 
edition. Another popular title is Borden’s 
Once—in Palestine. (Macmillan, 1938. $1.50). 

The Carpenter 

Biunt, H. F. Give this man place; chap- 

ters on the life and character of St. Joseph. 

Union City, N. J., The Sign Press, 1934. 

25lp. $1.00. 
Sinners, contemplatives, youths, the married, 
the poor, the working class, the dying—all 
“go to Joseph” and who does not? A little 
poem concludes each chapter of this book; 


written either to or about St. Joseph, the 
verses are full of reverent tenderness. 
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The Mystical Body 

ApaM, Kart. The spirit of Catholicism. 

Macmillan, 1935. 237p. $1.75. 
Originally a series of addresses to persons of 
mixed religious beliefs, this work has been 
frequently revised and is now considered an 
outstanding treatment of the essential nature 
of the Catholic Church, the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 

CorRIGAN, RayMonp, S.J. The Church 

and the nineteenth century. Bruce, 1938. 


326p. $3.50. 
This is the century in which the Church came 
out from the fortress and launched a spiritual 
attack against liberalism and nationalism and 
materialism, a century that included Napoleon, 
Gladstone and Bismarck among the statesmen 
and the Curé d’Ars, St. Thérése and Newman 
among the spiritual generals. 

ELLarD, GERALD, S.J. Men at work at 

worship; America joins the liturgical 

movement. Longmans, 1940. 307p. $2.50. 
The importance of the liturgy with all its 
eee and sociological implications is here 
pare in a manner that commends the 

k vag use of lay readers and study grou 

The author’s explanation is supplemented 
notes and extensive bibliographies. Partial 
contents: United Catholics?—United States. 
A perpendicular and horizontal union. Open 
—or closed—shop choirs. 

SHEED, F. J. A map of life. Sheed, 1933. 

147p. $1.25. 
Marvelously compact and simple exposition 
of the teaching of the Catholic Church as the 
revelation of God, furnishing an explanation 
of the meaning of life in the light of that 
revelation. In the author’s words it is “simply 


an attempt to transcribe what said.” 
WiILLiaMs, Micuaet. The Catholic 
Church in action. Macmillan, 1934. 
358p. $2.50. 


A detailed and authoritative description of the 
actual organization and a tion of the 
Roman See at the Vatican and of the Church 
throughout the world. Partial contents: The 
Vatican. The pope at work. The cardinals. 
The Church’s diplomatic service. The hier- 
archy. The parish. The religious orders. 
Catholic education. The liturgy. 


The Way 
BrakeEy, P. L., S.J. Then Jesus said. 
Simple reflections on the Sunday and 
feast day Gospels. Second series. Amer- 


ica Press, 1940. 140p. $1.50. 


The author of Looking on Jesus presents his 
second series of reflections on the ecclesias- 
tical year’s —. His short and practical 
applications of the words of the canes we 
designed to supplement a reading of re- 
spective texts. 
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Groote, GerarD. The following of 
Christ. Second edition. America Press, 
1939. 273p. $2.50. Pocket ed., $1. rt 


The name of Thomas & Kempis has been 
associated for centuries with this book. This 
is the first edition which bears the name of 
the true author of a remarkable spiritual diary 
that ranks just behind the Bible in popularity. 
Noteworthy, too, are the edition by Macmille, 
(1939. 353p. $1.00) with notes by Brother 

the Smith edition (1940. 246p. 
$3. 00) with illustrations by Majeska. 


JarreTT, Bepe, O.P. The space of life 
between. Sheed, 1937. 194p. 3s6d. 


Enlightening reflections on the meaning of 
life and the matter of living, written especially 
for young men. Partial contents: Eternal life. 
Individuality. The priesthood. My career. 
Self-indulgence. Women. Friendship. Wine. 
Games. Hypocrisy. These degenerate days. 
Hell. Ideals. Loyalty. Miracles. 


Marmion, CotumsiA, O.S.B. Christ the 

life of the soul. Spiritual conferences. 

Herder, 1933. 395p. $3.50. 
This translation, which makes available to the 
English-speaking public a work which has been 
recommended by Pope Benedict XV, and 
members of the hierarchy, is now in its twen- 
tieth thousand. The author counsels the way 
to perfection by presenting in all its simplicity, 
the divine plan as exemplified and fulfilled 
in the person of Christ. 


Tuomas Aquinas, St. Meditations for 
Lent. Translated by Philip Hughes. 
Sheed, 1937. 14lp. $1.25. 
Extracts from various parts of the Angelic 
Doctor’s writings; appropriate to every day 
from Septuagesima to Holy Saturday. 
VaNN, Geratp, O.P. Of His fullness. 
a —— review. Kenedy, 1939. 160p. 
a ania of meditations and retreat notes cen- 
tering around the Christian way of life, e. g. 
on pride, the gift of fear, poverty, avarice, 
chastity, suffering, etc. Intended for lay use. 


The Followers 


Day, Dorotny. House of hospitality. 

Sheed, 1939. 275p. $2.50. 
This book by the founder of the Catholic 
Worker movement is an account in diary form 
of what goes on “day by day” in Mott Street, 
New York City, during one group’s battle for 
social justice. It should kindle new fire in 
the heart of the zealous Christian. Certainly 
no book could do more to make the comfort- 
able Christian uncomfortable. 


Gueton, Henri. The secret of the on 
d’Ars. With a note on the saint by G. K. 











“And In These Days of Lent . . .” 


Chesterton. Sheed, 1929. 217p. $1.75. 


Also available in the Catholic Master- 


pieces series at $1.00 in cloth and $0.50 

in paper. 
Living in the years following the French Rev- 
olution this humble parish priest “cut across 
the whole trend of his time at right angles,” 
says Chesterton, “quite content to know that 
the angle was right.” Such was his fame and 
power that Satan made known that were there 
three such pri in the world, the kingdom 
of evil would be destroyed. 


JorGENSEN, JOHANNES. St. Francis of 


Assisi. Longmans, 1936. 428p. $2.50. 
A rich life of “the little poor man of God”, 
poet, stigmatic, founder of a great religious 
order and saint. 


Tapot, F. X., S.J. Saint among savages: 
the life of Isaac Jogues. Harper, 1935. 
466p. $3.50. 


In short and vividly descriptive sentences a 
Jesuit recounts the ic of another 
Jesuit, who, with René Goupil and Jean de la 
Lande, was one of the first Americans 
to be canonized. The difficulties in the daily 
life of these martyrs are well presented. 

Guton, Henri. The secret of the Little 


Flower. Sheed, 1937. 242p. $2.00. 
This is a study of the Flower of Lisieux, writ- 
ten by a French intellectual who, despite his 
conversion to Catholicism, retained many 
prejudices towards the externals of devotion 
to the saint. In uncompromising terms he 
expresses the violence of his repugnance to 
the artistic crimes that are committed in her 
name—to be conquered in the end not only 
by “what lay behind her smile”, but by the 
smile itself and all that it typifies. Many per- 
sons will prefer St. Thérése’s Autobiography 
(Kenedy, 1913. $3.50.) 


The World 


BRUEHL, CHARLES. The pope’s plan for 

social reconstruction. Devin-Adair, 1939. 

356p. $3.00. 
A timely commentary and ition of Pius 
XI’s plan of reconstructing the social order, 
which is at once scholarly, well-balanced and 
clear. Anyone who seeks to know the Cath- 
olic position on economic and social affairs 
may do so by a study of this outstanding 
treatment of social problems in the light of 
American conditions. 

Dawson, CHRISTOPHER. Religion and the 

modern state. Sheed, i935. 154p. $2.00. 
Every Catholic should be acquainted with at 
least one of Dawson’s works. This book gives 
a brief history of the new political forces in 
the western world, especially the dictatorships. 
It discusses the Catholic doctrine of the state 
and the inherent conflict between Christianity 
and communism. 
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Maoner, J. A. For God and democracy. 
Macmillan, 1940. 158p. $1.50. 
Defines a proper attitude toward the state 
and shows individuals should act to pre- 
serve democracy. 


The Imaginative 
FEENEY, LEonarD, S.J. You'd better come 
quietly. Sheed, 1939. 200p. $2.00. 


The title is from one of the sketches tracing 
the steps in nature from “nothing” up to the 


literary touch, and a Catholic flavor pervade 
these sketches on such topics as “Clean Liter- 
ature”, “The Blessed Sacrament Explained to 
Barbara”, “How You Lost Your Faith”, etc. 


Lavery, EMMET, ed. Theatre for tomor- 
row. Damien-Savonarola-Campion. Three 
new plays by Emmet Lavery, Grace Mur- 
phy, Urban Nagle, Richard Breen, and 
Harry Schnibbe. With a special survey 
of the Catholic tradition in drama. Long- 
mans, 1940. 397p. $3.00. 
In addition to three lively plays on three most 
dramatic and Catholic themes, an appendix 
lists a hundred full-length Catholic plays and 
twenty-seven short plays. The purpose of this 


book is to complement the modern theater's 
love for man with man’s love for God. 


MALarpD, SuZANNA and Cita. Radio re- 

porter in Jerusalem; a radio report of the 

ao in four days. Sheed, 1939. 141p. 
1.50. 


Passion play in modern technique adapted for 
radio presentation and used for two years by 
NBC during Passion-tide. 


MiriaM, Sister, R.S.M. Woven of the 
sky. Macmillan, 1940. 7lp. $1.50. 


A charming little volume of fifty-three lyrics 
on love, life, friendship, suffering and death. 
Few are longer than twelve lines, all are deli- 
cately artistic. 


Wurrg, H.C. To the end of the world. 
Macmillan, 1939. 675p. $2.50. 


An historically authentic novel describing the 
conditions of the Catholic Church during the 
French Revolution portrayed through the life 
of Father Michel, who begins as a novice at 
Cluny, becomes a curé in a i village, 
and, finally, an heroic defender of both the 
— and the Republic during the Terror in 


Wurrr, Ouive. Late harvest. Macmil- 


lan, 1940. 442p. $2.50. 
Outstanding historical novel of the Eliza- 
bethan period, showing the nature and effect 
of the religious persecution upon a typical 
recusant landed family. 
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HicH ScHoot CATALoG 


Mr. Richard Hurley, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Catholic High School 
Catalog, has released a list of members 
of the Executive Committee, which is 
charged with the major responsibility for 
selecting titles. In addition to these mem- 
bers, there are 106 schools whose librar- 
ians will act as Associates. 


At present, several alternative plans 
of publication are being considered by the 
Committee and the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, who announce that a new edition 
of the Standard catalog for high school 
libraries will appear in the summer of 
1942. The Catholic Supplement will ap- 
pear either as a part of the Standard cata 
log or will be issued simultaneously 
with it. 

An initial list of 480 titles in Literature 
and Fiction was sent out on January 27th 
to approximately 200 schools, the ma- 
jority of which had cooperated in the 
magazine evaluation. By January 3lst, 
a total of 106 which included a fair 
number of new schools had responded 
and comprise the Associate group. These, 
with the nineteen schools represented on 
the Executive Committee, give us a total 
of 125 schools now engaged in the com- 
pilation of the Catholic high school cata- 
log. More will be welcomed, especially 
since twenty-three states are not repre- 
sented. 


Me™BERSHIP OF THE EXECUTIVE 
ComMITTEE, JANUARY, 1941 
Note: With each name is given the ad- 
dress of the institution, type of student, 
number of students, name of religious 
order conducting the school, and, in 
italics, the Dewey sections for which the 
member is assuming responsibility. 


Brother John 
Academy, Chicago, III. 
Christian Brothers. 

Brother Paul Ambrose, St. Ann’s Acad- 
emy, New York City. Boys; 485; Mar- 
ist. 

Miss Stella Dolhonde, Jesuit High School, 
New Orleans, La. Boys; 799; Jesuit; 
910;920. 

Dr. William A. FitzGerald, Brooklyn 
Preparatory, Brooklyn, N. Y. Boys; 
507; Jesuit; 300;900. 

Miss Rose Gallagher, St. Louis University 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. Boys; 640; 
Jesuit. 

Reverend Mr. William G. Gibbons, S.]., 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md., 
formerly librarian at Gonzaga High 
School, Washington, D. C. 200;900. 

Mr. Richard James Hurley, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Department of Library Science, 
Catholic Univ. of America. 500;800. 

Mrs. F. Klein, Fordham Preparatory 
School, New York City. Boys; 500; 


Jesuit. 


Victorian, St. Patrick’s 
Boys; 500; 
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Reverend B. B. Myers, O.P., Fenwick 
High School, Oak Park, Ill. Boys; 600; 
Dominican; 500;600. 

Mr. Thomas V. Reiners, Assistant Li- 
brarian, Brooklyn Preparatory, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (As above) 

Rev. Louis A. Rongione, St. Rita’s High 
School, Chicago, Ill. Boys; 1169; Au- 
gustinian. 

Sister Assumpta, Mt. St. Joseph Acad- 
emy, Buffalo, N. Y. Girls; 457; St. 
Joseph; 900. 

Sister Helen, Providence High School, 
Chicago, Ill. Girls; 1184; Providence; 
920. 

Sister James Ellen, St. Andrew School, 
Roanoke, Va. Coed; 375; Charity, 
Nazareth; 920. 

Sister Marie Cecilia, Director, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, St. Cath- 
erine’s College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Sister M. Gertrude, Our Lady of Mercy 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. Girls; 273; 
Mercy; F;800. 

Sister M. Ildephonse, Messmer High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. Girls; 1150; 
Notre Dame. 

Sister M. Lourdina, Aquinas Academy, 
Tacoma, Wash. Girls; 202; Domini- 
can. 

Sister St. Magdalen, Immaculata Semi- 
nary, Washington, D. C. Girls; 228; 
Providence; 800. 


OrREGON- WASHINGTON UNIT 

With more than 125 persons attending, 
the First Annual Conference of the Ore- 
gon-Washington Regional Unit met De- 
cember 27-28 at the University of Port- 
land. His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Edward D. Howard, Archbishop of Port- 
land, spoke enthusiastically of the work 
being done and urged wider reading of 
the encyclicals. 
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Keynoting the conference, Reverend 
Charles Lee, C.S.C., called for more 
scholarship in Catholic education in his 
address “Sainthood, Scholarship, and the 
Catholic Ideal”. Miss Helen MacRaith 
of the Library Association of Portland 
and sponsor of legislation affecting li- 
braries, spoke on “Certification in the 
Northwest”. 

Exhibits of Catholic books from ten 
publishers and two supply houses fea- 
tured the meeting. A copy of Compton’s 
encyclopedia, a door prize donated by the 
publishers, was won by Sister M. Hya- 
cintha, H.N., Salem. The prize of the 
membership contest, a World book ency- 
clopedia was awarded to Sister M. Ellen 
Clare, N.H., Chairman. 


Sectional meetings and speakers were 
as follows: 


Elementary Section. Sister M. Ellen 
Clare, H.N., Chairman. “The Editorial 
Art”, Mrs. Hazel Ott, Chicago. “Prag- 
matism and Children’s Literature”, Sister 
Flavia Marie, H.N., Spokane. High 
School Section. Sister Mary Edna, F.S. 
P.A., Chairman. “Restoration of Our 
Catholic Heritage”, Sister M. Maurelia, 
F.S.P.A., Spokane. Discussion leaders: 
Mr. R. L. Daly, Spokane; Brother Ernest, 
C.S.C., Portland. 


College Section. Rev. Mark Schmid, 
O.S.B., Chairman. “Librarians, There’s 
Work to Do!”, Rev. Mark Schmid. “What 
Are the Cultural Aims of the Catholic 
Library?”, Sister M. Catherine Eileen, H. 
N., Spokane. “Mere Shelves of Books 
a Library?”, Sister M. Marcine, O.S.B., 
Mt. Angel. “Periodical Exchange and 
the Catholic Library”, Brother David, 
C.S.C., Portland. “Union List of Catholic 
Serials —Its Implications”, Sister Rose 
Miriam, H.N., Marylhurst. Hospital Sec- 
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tion. “The Library and Nursing Educa- 
tion”, Miss Joanna Vreeland, R.N., Port- 
land. 


’ PHILADELPHIA CATHOLIC LITERATURE 
Group 

The aim of the Philadelphia Catholic 
Literature Group is to place Catholic 
literature in the public libraries and to 
stimulate its circulation. This movement 
started as an activity of the Hallahan 
Catholic High School Alumnae and that 
association is still guiding the work. The 
members, however, have not confined to 
their own organization this important 
work of Catholic Action; they felt its 
furtherance should not be left to any 
one group. They formed, therefore, the 
Philadelphia Catholic Literature Group. 


When permission to have a Catholic 
Bookshelf in the public libraries was re- 
fused by the city librarian, it was de- 
cided to make donations of books to the 
general circulation department and to 
bring these books to the attention of the 
public by means of a printed bookmark. 


In order to procure funds a three-day 
campaign was launched by the Hallahan 
Alumnae in the three Catholic Girls’ 
high schools of the city. With apologies 
to the “March of Dimes”, the phrase 
“Trickle of Nickels” was coined and the 
slogan “Watch our trickle of nickels form 
a stream of Catholic literature”. The 
drive netted $350.00 in nickels and twen- 
ty-five book donations. A book selection 
committee was formed consisting of 
twelve representatives of various alumnae 
associations, among them several teachers 
and librarians. 

Within six weeks the first book lists 
were on the desks of all the public li- 
braries of Philadelphia. The books men- 
tioned were found in the main library 
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and in three branches. New lists will be 
published at least four times a year. Four 
copies of each of ten selected books wil] 
be donated to the libraries: one for the 
main library, the other three for distribu- 
tion at the various branches. The book 
selections cover a wide range in types of 
literature, thus assuring popular appeal. 
As an example, one list is devoted to 
“The Church and the State” and the fol- 
lowing titles appear: Fitzpatrick’s | be- 
lieve in education; Catholic principles of 
politics, by Ryan and Boland; The organic 
state, by Ross Hoffman; The pope’s plan 
for social reconstruction, by Charles 


Bruehl; A Christian looks at the Jewish 
question, by Jacques Maritain; The phil- 
osophy of Communism, by Charles J. 
McFadden; Communism and man, by 
Francis J. Sheed; The making of Europe, 
by Christopher Dawson; and The future 


of freedom, by Douglas Jerrold. Four 
copies of each title are donated and thou- 
sands of book marks on attractive stock 
accompany the donation. 


An annual campaign will be the means 
of sustaining this important work. It will 
be opened on the third Sunday of Octo 
ber at the Hallahan Communion Break- 
fast, will continue for a week in the Cath- 
olic Girls’ high schools, and will close on 
the following Sunday at the West Phila- 
delphia Catholic Girls’ High School 
Alumnae Communion Breakfast. 


CATHOLIC BOOKMOBILE 


At the meeting of the Spokane Unit of 
Catholic Librarians held on January 11th, 
at Holy Names Academy, Miss Helen 
Kust, English and dramatics teacher at 
Metaline Falls, presented her plan for a 
bookmobile, a traveling library to carry 
Catholic books to Catholics in small 
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towns. This Catholic-lending-library-on- 
wheels would not only go to the people 
but they would also be given an explana- 
tion of the books, hear discussions and 
reviews of books in pre-announced meet- 
ings at parish halls or other convenient 
places. Miss Kust stated that in the be- 
ginning only a touring car would be 
needed and, of course, the books. She 
stressed the fact that this service would 
be Catholic Action worthy of the name. 
“Catholic reading,” she explains, “is a 
duty to God and a necessary part of 
Catholic culture.” It is her contention 
that today we take much better care of 
our bodies than of our souls despite the 
fact that the soul is far more important 
than the body. We give fuel and light 
to Catholics as a part of charity for their 
bodies and with that gift they read trash 
and poison. 


PeriopICAL EXCHANGE PLAN 
The following plan for periodical ex- 
change has been submitted by the Ore- 
gon- Washington Unit of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association to the Catholic high 
schools in that area: 


(1) The committee will invite all 
high schools to choose from a list of peri- 
odicals those they consider best for their 


library. (2) When returns are received 
by the committee, that body will choose 
fifteen or twenty. (3) This composite list 
will be forwarded to each library and they 
will be asked to put on a drive for all 
fifteen or twenty, regardless of whether 
or not they themselves want all of them. 
(4) Since magazines chosen will be those 
frequently subscribed to in homes, there 
should be little difficulty in obtaining a 
large number through a student drive. 
(5) When magazines are brought in to a 
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particular library, the librarian will retain 
those desired. (6) A list of the remainder 
will be made and circulated among the 
participating libraries. (7) Thus, if thirty 
libraries participate, each library will get 
thirty lists from which to choose to fill 
out its back files. (8) All periodicals will 
be exchanged through Express Collect, 
Old Magazine Rate or, if in large num- 
bers, by auto or railway freight collect. 
(9) Since the magazines to be chosen are 
those indexed in both The Catholic Peri- 
odical Index and the Abridged Reader’s 
Guide, every library in the Northwest 
can have a first class periodical library 
for the cost of postage and subscription 
to two indexes. 


The Northern Ohio Unit is consider- 
ing the adoption of this plan for the li- 
braries in its region, to whom a ques- 
tionnaire has been sent. 


GreATER CINCINNATI UNir PLAN 


The Greater Cincinnati Unit has also 
devised a plan for the exchange of peri- 
odicals. As part of its Library News- 
Letter, a mimeographed list of magazines 
has been sent to members, who are asked 
to check the titles wanted and those of 
which they have duplicate copies. The 
checked forms are to be mailed to a cen- 
tral office and the results will be pub- 
lished in their next issue. Each library 
will then know where its “wants” can 


be obtained. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


The Department of Library Science, 
Catholic University, announces that Miss 
Adelaide Hasse, consultant of the WPA, 
is teaching a course on public documents. 
Miss Madeline Krajcovic has been en- 
gaged as secretary. 
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CATALOGING AND 
CLASSIFICATION NOTES 


Edited by Rev. Thomas J. Shanahan 


MaKING ANALYTIC CARDS FOR THE 
HicH ScHoot CATALOG 


By Sister Mary Gertrude Butler, 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy, Pittsburgh 


The guiding principle in making analy- 
tics, whether author, title or subject, for 
parts of books, is demand for material. 
The school library must frequently sup- 
ply information on a subject to several 
persons at the same time. The only way 
to meet such an attack on the catalog 
is to analyze every book that has informa- 
tion on topics likely to be in demand. 
With growth the school library will have 
less and less need for analyzing books of 
composite authorship or of varied subject 
treatment. Another factor that obviates 
the necessity of analyzing many books of 
this kind is the compilation of indexes 
to essays, plays, short stories, poems, 
songs, and other types of literature. How- 
ever, limited budgets prohibit the pur- 
chase of all of these indexes in most 
school libraries to say nothing of purchas- 
ing the indexed books themselves in great 
numbers. The high school library, in the 
field of literature especially, will likely 
have many anthologies not indexed in 
the Wilson publications but containing 
much curriculum material. It is inter- 
esting to note that Henry A. Sharp in 
his fairly recent text on cataloging states 
that the existence of these indexes “does 
not preclude the desirability of each li- 
brary providing its own analytics in the 
same catalog as those for whole books”. 

At this point it might be well to men- 
tion a few essentials for the school li- 
brary cataloger: 

1. Examine all appendices. 


2. Analyze all local material. 

3. Analyze bibliographies. 
An example of valuable local history ma- 
terial which would be hidden in an 
unanalyzed appendix is the following 
analytic for L.C. Wroth’s An American 
Bookshelf, 1755: 


015.73 PENNSYLVANIA—HIsTORY—COLONIAL 
W96 PERIOD—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Smith, William. 

A brief state of the province of 
Pennsylvania and a brief view of 
the conduct of Pennsylvania. (In 
Wroth, L. C. An American book- 
shelf, 1755. 1934. Appendix IV, 
p. 143-145.) 


When one realizes that the treatment in 
this book demands as subject headings 
AMERICAN LITERATURE — COLONIAL PERIOD 
—HISTORY AND CRITICISM and AMERICAN 
LITERATURE — COLONIAL PERIOD — BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY, the value of such an analytic in 
Pennsylvania libraries is enhanced. 

So far we have considered only the 
contents of books as material for analy- 
tics. But what is the practice of librar- 
ians in the analysis of periodicals? To 
many catalogers it seems a waste of time 
and money to analyze the contents of 
periodicals and thus duplicate to a degree 
the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Litera 
ture. Nevertheless some catalogers have 
found it useful at least partially to an- 
alyze the contents of periodical literature, 
that is, to make subject analytics for cur- 
riculum material. Much valuable in- 
formation which never gets into book 
form is published in periodicals and the 
usefulness of this kind of literature is in- 
creased materially when it is noted in the 
card catalog. Some libraries maintain a 
special subject analytic file of periodical 
literature, but it seems to me that the 
more useful place for these analytics is 
in the main catalog with the other ma- 
terial on the subject. Every high school 
librarian can recall occasions when, fol- 
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lowing a class discussion of some topic, 
the students pounce into the library for 
information about the subject. To be 
more specific: The class in medieval his- 
tory is asked to discuss road conditions in 
the Middle Ages. All books on the per- 
iod are immediately put into service. But 
what about the magazine literature? Is 
it likely that even the librarian who rare- 
ly forgets will recall that a splendid ar- 
tie on medieval roads and bridges ap- 
peared in the September, 1938, issue of 
The Catholic World? If the library sub- 
scribes only to the Abridged Readers’ 
Guide, the magazine index will be of no 
use whatever so far as this article is con- 
cerned for the guide does not index The 
Catholic World. The usefulness of such 
a card as the following is obvious: 


1051  Roaps. 


C36w 

Durkin, J. T. 

Some wicked ways of medieval 

days. (In Catholic World, v. 147, 

p. 717-719, September, 1938.) 
Since there will be no main entry under 
Durkin for this analytic, the tracing may 
be entered on the main entry for The 
Catholic World. Thus it is practical to 
encourage the cataloger of the school li- 
brary to analyze periodicals at least for 
local material and curriculum subjects. 
Of course it is true that the limitations of 
space and the inadequacy of budgets for 
binding purposes make it impossible for 
most high school libraries to house maga- 
zines over a long period of time. How- 
ever, single issues of many magazines for 
which analytics appear in the catalog can 
be preserved. At this point there is differ- 
ence of practice again. Many librarians 
prefer to clip articles of interest to the 
users of the library and house them in 
the clipping or pamphlet collection. This 
method is perhaps equally efficient if 
reference cards in the main catalog guide 


persons to the pamphlet collection. These 
directions may be both see and see also 
references and they may or may not be 
included on the reference cards made 
for books. The following are examples 
of such cards in one high school library: 


PrrrsBURGH—HIsToRY 
For additional material on this subject see 
the Pamphlet Collection. 


Home Economics 
see 


CooKERY 

Foop 

SEWING 

also Pamphlet Collection under the head- 
ings Home Economics; Budget, Household; 
Food; House Decoration, Sewing. 

In the broad sense of the term such 
cards as those noted above may be con- 
sidered general analytics. Miss Mann in 
her well-known cataloging text speaks of 
indefinite analytical reference cards and 
although she makes no suggestions con- 
cerning pamphlet or periodical literature 
in this connection, she advises the mak- 
ing of such cards when no specific books 
on a subject are available in the library 
and when circumstances prohibit the 
making of many analytics. An example 
of such a card would read: 

BuInD 

Chapters on this subject will often be 

found in the books listed in this cata- 

log under the heading SoctoLocy. 


Thus the inclusion of analytical refer- 
ence cards will lessen considerably the 
specific analytic work of the cataloger. 
Of course the phrasing of these cards 
will vary with different institutions but 
the principle is the same. 


As a final word in this discussion of 
analytics in the high school library cata- 
log, may I quote A. E. Bostwick in his 
book: The American Public Library: 

Analyticals . . . are absolutely neces- 


sary to complete the catalogue and to 
make it usable in cases where import- 
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ant information on a subject is to be 
found in a book on another subject, 
or when several treatises are grouped 
together in one volume. They may be 
multiplied so far that the catalog prac- 
tically includes an analytical index to 
every important work in the library; 
their value is undoubted, and the only 
limitations are those of space and ex- 
pense. 
PirtsBuRGH UNIT 
Sister M. Hieronyme, Mt. Mercy Col- 
lege, Chairman of the newly organized 
Pittsburgh Unit, announces that the first 
general meeting will be held on Saturday, 
March 1, in Mt. Mercy College Library. 





EARLY PRINTING IN 
LATIN AMERICA 
(Continued from page 152) 

in large octavo with well-nigh one hun- 
dred pages. In 1586 a larger catechism 
in Spanish and Quichua and a vocabu- 
lary of the same languages issued from 
this press. Ricardo seems to have later 
printed other books on the Jesuit press 
in Lima. In 1598 he printed in his own 
name Ore’s Creed and Catechism in 
Quichua and Aymara. In 1606 the 
Spaniard Francisco del Canto began his 
typographical activity in Lima. In 1607 
he printed the great Quichua Grammar 
and in 1608 the Quichua vocabulary of 
Diego Gonzalez Holguin, and in 1616 the 
Aymara grammar of Diego de Torres 
Rubio, S.J. Meanwhile, Jeronimo de Con- 
treras began to print in Lima in 1612 and 
was still active in 1637, when he printed 
with a somewhat small case of type. 
Francisco Lasso opened a printing es- 
tablishment at Lima in 1619, José de 
Contrerars and Avarado in 1637, Jorge 
Lopez de Herrera in 1648, Diego de Leyra 
in 1690, Francisco Sobrino in 1717; the 
latter continued his activity from 1717 
till 1752. A number of books were is- 
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sued at Lima without a printer’s name in 
1738, 1755, 1760, 1771, 1772, 1785, 1789, 
In 1786 the government established the 
Royal Printing Office at Lima as it was 
done in other Spanish colonies about the 
same time. It is noteworthy that in 1789 
a copper-plate engraving was printed in 
a book printed at Lima. This engraving 
was executed in the same year by the 
native artist José Vazquez; he was not 
the only engraver in the Spanish colonies 
of that period. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century the first newspapers 
of Peru appeared at Lima, Noticias del 
Sur and Mercurio Peruano (founded 
1791). In 1823 the government began 
to issue its own newspaper, Gaceta. The 
books printed at Lima up to 1824 were 
described by José Toribio Medina in La 
imprenta en Lima (1584-1824)." 


Up to the nineteenth century Lima 
remained the only city of Peru, where 
printing was practiced. However, during 
the War of Independence typography 
was introduced into a number of other 
cities to print the propaganda pamphlets 
of the warring parties. Thus, the press 
began to issue such pamphlets from 1820 
to 1825 at Arequipa, Cuzco, Trujillo and 
other smaller places in the interior. Be- 
sides printers residing in the cities and 
towns, the warring armies took along with 
them migratory printers who issued sheets 
of one or two pages of text at various 
places, which were mostly boastful and 
lying war bulletins. In the latter part of 
the nineteenth century the press began 
to spread somewhat and in some pro 
vincial towns valuable books are printed. 
Yet Lima remained the chief book mart 
of Peru up to our days. 

(To be concluded in March) 





13. 4 v., Santiago de Chile, 1904-1907. See also: Huonder, 
op. cit., pp. 69; Streit, v. 2:251, 253, 395, 699-700, 728 
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The metaphysics of the School. By Thomas 
Morton Harper, S.J. Reprint. New York, Peter 
Smith, 1940. 3v. $7.00 each. 

The recent reprint of this work from the edi- 
tion of 1879 has added nothing nor changed any- 
thing from the older edition. The present three 
volumes are but a small part of what the author 
had originally intended as a complete develop- 
ment of Scholastic Philosophy. He has written 
an exposition that has the definite purpose of 
making the philosophy of the School better 
known and therefore better understood. At the 
time of the original writing of this work, Schol- 
astic Philosophy was all but universally con- 
demned by theological and ecclesiastical writers 
of every shade of opinion outside the Catholic 
Church, and it was only the feeling that there 
were already signs of a turn in the tide which 
gave the author courage, as he points out in his 
Introduction, against this opposition. His intro- 
duction is a defence of Scholastic Philosophy— 
his purpose to give in English the fundamental 
philosophy of the School, “which will be found 
to differ little if at all, from that of Aristotle”. 
That brings up the question, what interpretation 
of Aristotle? The author recognizes the difficulty 
of listing the various opinions and avoids it, due 
to the impossible size of the work which would 
be the result, and the fact that it might defeat 
the purpose of the English translation, by bring- 
ing confusion not understanding to the beginner. 

The work, as such, is voluminous. I think we 
may say the influence of Suarez is great, the aid 
of Suarez’ metaphysics is in fact often acknowl- 
edged. The substance of the work is essentially 
a recasting of the doctrine of Suarez, the method 
of development reminding one of the voluminous 
and detailed treatment of all related points of 
doctrine, that is so loved by Suarez; a statement 
of problem, development of the question and 
inclusion of possible difficulties raised by the 
exposition. 


The original intention of the author was to 
develop a complete work on general metaphysics 
and natural theology that would consist of nine 
books in its entirety. The present work includes 
only the first five books, the remainder had never 
been completed. The volumes are divided into 
Book one, the definition of metaphysics, the 
second book, of being; the third, of the trans- 
cendental attributes of being. This completes 
Volume one. Volume two, includes the fourth 
book on the principles of being and the first two 
chapters of the fifth book on the causes of being. 
The final volume completing the fifth book is 
concerned entirely with the efficient cause. 


Written as a defence of Scholastic Philosophy, 
it may still serve its original purpose. This re- 
print appearing at this period is an incentive to 
that purpose. 


High school forensics; an integrated program. 
By Arnold E. Melzner. New York, Wilson, 1940. 
Pp. 156. $0.90. 


This book by the director of forensics at the 
Central High School of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
is a practical, short but remarkably comprehen- 
sive guide for anyone who coaches or directs de- 
bating and other non-dramatic speaking activities 
in secondary schools. Even college debate coaches 
can get many useful hints from it. Some of 
these are insuring the coach and the school 
against liability through parental permission slips, 
fourteen points of debate technique, how to judge 
debate contests more uniformly, a debate con- 
test, rebuttal problems and faults, and how to 
finance the forensic program. A practical, de 
scriptive bibliography and an appendix conclude 
this helpful little volume whose motto appears 
to be: Personality development for the brighter 
students through speech activities. 

A.J.A. 
(Concluded on page 168) 
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Knights of the Altar 

Headquarters. 1300 Foshay Tower, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

Purpose. To co-ordinate the activities of Parish 
Altar Boys’ Societies; to provide a central clear- 
ing house for all activities and to furnish informa- 
tion for specific problems that may arise among 
individual directors of Parish Altar Boy Societies. 

History. Organized in September, 1938, in re- 
sponse to many requests from priests, brothers 
and nuns who felt the need of an organization 
that would aid them in solving the many problems 
they encounter from time to time in directing 
an altar boy society. 

In forming the Knights of the Altar, studies 
were made of various local altar boy organiza- 
tions. The successful and outstanding features 
were noted and used as a basis for this national 
society. The society received official ecclesiasti- 
cal approbation on March 28, 1939. 

Publications. The Catholic Boy. The official 
organ of the Society. 


Knights of St. John 
(Supreme Commandery) 

Headquarters. 305-6 Metropolitan Building, 
Evansville, Indiana. 

Purpose. A fraternal organization for the pay- 
ment of sick and death benefits; and the assist- 
ance of the pastor in the respective parishes in 
which the organization is found. 

History. Incorporated on May 6, 1886, under a 
special act of the legislature in the State of New 
York. 

Publications. Knights of St. John. The official 
organ is published quarterly. 


League of the Sacred Heart 
Headquarters. 515 East Fordham Road, New 
York City. 
Purpose. Union in prayer for the welfare of 
the Church and the spread of Christ’s Kingdom. 





History. Founded in a Jesuit college at Vals, 
France, December 3, 1844, the Association grew 
until now there are over 100,000 local centres, 
and it is estimated that over 30,500,000 souls take 
part in its practices. Of this number there are 
13,000 centres in the United States, with some 
6,000,000 Associates. 

Publications. The Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart. The official monthly publication. 


Legion of Mary 
Headquarters. P. O. Box 83, Station X, New 


York City. 

Purpose. Personal sanctification of members 
through prayer and apostolic work under the 
patronage of Mary, Mediatrix of all graces. 

History. Founded in Dublin, Ireland, Septem- 
ber 7, 1921. Confined at first to women, it soon 
became apparent that the organization was equally 
adapted to men. The first branches organized 
in the United States and in Canada in 1931 were 
composed of men. 

Publications. Maria Legionis. Published quar- 
terly. 


Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


Headquarters. 300 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 
Purpose. The society represents a natural out- 


come of the liturgical revival and strives to direct 
the attention of all to the beauty and significance 
of liturgical worship through the arts and archi- 
tecture of the Church. It is with the House of 
God that the Society is primarily interested, from 
every point of view—spiritual and material, ar- 
tistic and practical. It is also necessarily inter- 
ested in the beauty and practical value of semi- 
naries, rectories, schools, hospitals, etc., and any 
other structure used by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. 

History. In 1926 a group of young architects, 
artists and other laymen interested in the arts of 
the Church began to hold meetings at Ports 
mouth Priory, Portsmouth, Rhode Island, with a 
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view to forming such an organization as the 
Liturgical Arts Society. 

In October, 1928, this group organized itself 
under the laws of the State of New York as 
“Liturgical Arts Society, Inc”. About a year after 
the Society’s first emergency into public activity, 
His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, consented 
to be the Society’s Patron. 


Publications. 1. Liturgical Arts. The official 
organ is published quarterly. 

2. Morey, C. R. Christian art. Longmans, 
1935. 

3. The Eastern branches of the Catholic 


Church. Longmans. 

Library. The reference library is the personal 
property of the secretary of the Society and con- 
sists of works which have some bearing on the 
general activity of the Society. All books must 
be consulted at the headquarters of the organiza- 
non. 


Marquette League for Catholic 
Indian Missions 

Headquarters. 105 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York City. 

Purpose. To provide funds for the priests and 
sisters working among the Indians in our own 
country. 

History. Founded May 5, 1904, by the Rever- 
end Henry Ganss. During a visit to New York 
City, Father Ganss was invited to lecture on his 
missions at a meeting of the Saint Vincent de 
Paul Society. The gentlemen were so interested 
in his work that they immediately formed a club 
and called it the Marquette Indian Mission Club 
of New York. On May 11, 1904, they applied for 
incorporation which was granted to them by the 
Secretary of the State of New York, and they 
chose as their incorporated title the Marquette 
League for Catholic Indian Missions. 

Although the League owes its beginning to the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, it was desired that 
the Catholic laity who are not Vincentians 
should take up the work throughout the United 
States generally. 

Publications. The Calumet. 
of the society. 


Missionary Association of 
Catholic Women 
Headquarters. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Purpose. To lend financial support to home 
and foreign missions and to prepare altar linens, 
vestments and church supplies for the missions. 


The official organ 
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History. The American National Branch was 
founded at Milwaukee in 1916, and has been es- 
tablished in eleven dioceses. 

Publication. The Mission Message. 
monthly, except December. 


Missionary Union of the Clergy in the 
United States of America 

Headquarters. 109 East 38th Street, New York 
City. 

Purpose. To develop in the priesthood in all 
Christian countries a deeper knowledge of and 
interest in the great mission problem that con- 
fronts the Catholic Church in pagan lands. 

History. The Missionary Union of the Clergy 
took root in Europe in 1916. The Soverign 
Pontiff approved it. Benedict XV and Pius XI 
favored it with apostolic letters. It was estab- 
lished in the United States in 1935 and since 
that time it has grown in number to nearly 
7,000. The First National Convention was held 
at the Catholic University of America in August, 
1939. 

Publications. 1. The Missionary Union of the 
Clergy Bulletin. Published quarterly. 

2. The Missionary Union News Notes. 
lished monthly. 

Library. The library is combined with that of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 


Mother Cabrini League 


Published 


Pub- 


Headquarters. 2548 Lakeview Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
Purpose. To further the cause of canonization 


of Blessed Frances Xavier Cabrini. 
History. Organized February 14, 1938. 
Publications. Mother Cabrini Messenger. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. 


National Alliance of Bohemian 
Catholics of America 

Headquarters. 1436 West 18th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Purpose. To unite all Bohemian Catholics, 
and thus to derive better accomplishments from 
a solid united body, in the various fields of ac- 
tivity: Religious, Social, Educational, and Na- 
tional. 

History. The National Alliance of Bohemian 
Catholics was organized in 1917 and two years 
later was incorporated according to the laws of 
the State of Illinois, and began to function as an 
individual representative Body of Czech Cath- 
olics of America. 

(Continued on page 168) 
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BEST SELLERS 
This list of best sellers is taken from the Janu- 


ary llth issue of Publishers’ Weekly. Recent 
articles of a survey nature are: 
“Debunking Our Revolution.” Charles Willis 
Thompson. Catholic World 152:523-30 F ’41. 
“Philosophy in Current Fiction.” John S. Ken- 
nedy. Sign 20:405-08 F ’41. 
FicTion 
Roberts, Kenneth. Oliver Wiswell. Doubleday, 
Doran. (November 22) 


America 64:245-46 D 7 40 
Catholic World 152:523-30 F 41 
Commonweal 33:260-61 D 27 °40 
Sign 20:377 Jan ’41 
Hemingway, Ernest. For whom the bell tolls. 
(October 21) Scribner. 
America 64:189-90 N 23 ’40 
Catholic World 152:502-03 Jan °41 
Commonweal 33:210 D 13 *40 
Sign 20:289 D 40 
Struther, Jan. Mrs. Miniver. (July 25) Harcourt, 
Brace. 
Catholic World 152:122 O 40 
Sign 20:253-54 N ’40 
Cather, Willa. Sapphira and the slave girl. 
Knopf. (December 7, 1940) 
America 64:273 D 14 °40 
Catholic World 152:634 F ’41 
Commonweal 33:306-07 Jan 10 °41 
Sign 20:443 F °41 
Fedorova, Nina. The family. 
Little, Brown. 
America 64:21 O 12 40 
Book Survey D °40 
Catholic World 152:505 Jan °41 
Sign 20:248 N °40 
Spring, Howard. Fame is the spur. Viking Press. 
(November 15, 1940) 
America 64:246-47 D 7 °40 
Catholic World 152:635 F °41 
Commonweal 33:354-55 Jan 24 '41 
Douglas, Lloyd C. Invitation to live. Houghton 
Mifflin. (November 1) 
Sign 20:405-08 F °41 
Morgan, Charles. The voyage. Macmillan. (Oc- 
tober 29) 
Catholic World 152:361-62 D °40 
Commonweal 33:210-11 D 13 °40 
Sign 20:405-08 F °41 


(September 20) 
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Warren, Lella. Foundation stone. 
9) Knopf. 
America 64:23 O 12 ’40 
Commonweal 32:474 S 27 "40 
Keyes, Frances Parkinson. Fielding’s folly. Mess. 
ner. (October 25) 
America 64:191-92 N 23 ’40 
Sign 20:318 D °40 


(September 


Non-Fiction 
Schuster, M. Lincoln, ed. A treasury of the 
world’s great letters. Simon & Schuster. (Oc. 
tober 24) 
Commonweal 33:211 D 13 °40 
Buchan, John. Pilgrim’s way. 
Houghton Mifflin. 
Catholic World 152:242-43 N ’40 
Commonweal 32:472 S 27 °40 
Trelawny. 


(August 27) 


Armstrong, Margaret. Macmillan. 
(October 1) 

Catholic World 152:368-69 D °40 
Commonweal 32:532 O 18 ’40 
Miller, Alice Duer. The white cliffs. 

McCann. (September 16) 
Catholic World 152:509 Jan "41 
Brooks, Van Wyck. New England: Indian sum- 
mer. (August 15) Dutton. 
Book Survey D *40 
Catholic World 152:113-15 O °40 
Commonweal 32:430 S 13 ’40 


I married adventure. 


Coward- 


Johnson, Osa. (May 17) 
Lippincott. 
America 63:386 Jl 13 °40 
Sign 20:58 Ag °40 
Book Survey September 
Lindbergh, Anne Morrow. The wave of the 
future. (October 23) Harcourt, Brace. 
America 64:221 N 30 ’40 
Catholic World 152:508-09 Jan °41 
Lin Yutang. With love and irony. John Day. 
(November 14, 1940) 
Commonweal 33:285 Jan 3 '41 
Sign 20:444 F 41 
Adamic, Louis. From many lands. 
(October 16, 1940) 
Sign 20:313-14 D °40 
Peattie, Donald Culross, ed. Audubon’s America. 
Houghton Mifflin. (October 8, 1940) 
Commonweal 33:233 D 20 *40 


Harper. 














New Books 








BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 
CarHotic Book Cus 


January 
WerFEL, FRANZ. 


make her nephew a eventual pastor. 
When he develope ine @ eutndion tamed, de b 
xX. 


a 





troversy good, lescri of nature and the 
effect of nature are ror yt 


GENERAL AND REFERENCE WORKS 


Beese, Ross. Our baby’s book. St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1940. $1.00. 
The illustrations on the left page are bolic 
of outstanding events such as birthday, etc., the 


facing page is blank for insertion of notes and phew 
graphs. A gift book that any parent 
Juercens, Sytvester P. Fundamental talks on 
purity; a practical method of instruction for the 
use of priests and nuns. Bruce, 1941. Pp. 48. 
$0.40. Paper. 
Two dialogues (one for use of priests and one for 
nuns) in which ~ &-1 social, moral, and religious 
information pertaining to sex is integrated and pre- 
sented in simple form. 
Lorp, Danret A. So you won’t fight, eh? Queen’s 
Work, 1941. pis 16. $0.05. Paper. 
A discussion of four possible attitudes toward war 
and personal ‘aa! in participation 
Lorp, Danie, A. Why be a wallflower? A oy 
to What to do on a date. Queen’s Work, 1 
Pp. 3. $0.10. Paper. 
Or, ‘How to get a 
RELIGION 
HennricH, Fr. Kian J. Readings and medita 
tions on Christ: Teacher ny 4 Com- 
panion volume to Christ: Victim and Victor. 
ot ane Guild Press, 1940. Pp. viii, 236. 
The 
anes pues © ple eeiua, oS 
based on the Gospel 
a aon ead grates 
celles Came from ae ~ 


Kreuter, JosepH, O.S.B. Do you remember the 
dying? nsa Regis, Collegeville, Minn., 1940. 
Pp. . 31. .10. Paper. 

~ yar Sp rea” na wit ry wd 
scription of several societies this apostolate. 


Murpuy, Eucens P., S.J. Heart edie to heart. 
Prayers to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Radio 
League of the Sacred Heart, WEW, St. Louis, 


Mo. . 24. .05. Paper. 
Pra Pp $0 A a litany, and a 
novena. 


yers, meditations, 

ParscH, Prus. Study the Mass. Translated and 
prepared for discussion groups by The Rev. 
William Busch. Liturgical Press, 1941. Pp. 
wr iB 9028. et papular, xplanation of the Ma: 

» yet r © on ss as 
ny meatment of ta each ~ a tie yy A 
of his larger ‘ah The liturgy of the 

+ al — 1937.) 

Scuroit, Sister M. AtFrep. Benedictine mon- 
asticism as reflected in the Warnefried-Hilde- 
mar iy Prewy 1941, on the ome, — Uni- 

Pr 1941 cial 2. 

"The purpon ~~ —~it-] + is ee, dow the 
teaing on cont ne gy te, - 
Warnefrid, about and that of Hildemar, about 
845. These commentaries constitute a literary 
cemmek Wile hitb ee Liecen of camantiiam eumnex 
well dispense. 





SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Dempsey, Bernarp W., S.J. Corporate democ- 
racy. Central Bureau, 1941. Pp. 23. $0.10. 


oe 


OstHemer, ANTHONY L. The family, the corner- 
omy of — — Central Bureau, 
1941 4 1 % 

ps treatment of Bw economic, and religious 

= 

Ropcers, EprrH Cooperriper. Discussion of holi- 
days in the later middle ages. Columbia Uni- 


economic 
notes, this 
literature of ch and social history 
Scott, Mart J., S.J. Marriage. With discus- 
— + outline by vo. eg S.J. 
ress, 1 per. 
SS Ry i Christ, 
true God. Christ’s Church true as God. The truce 
nature of marriage. Divorce. Annulment. Sepera- 
tion. Birth control. 
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TreHey, Harorp Francis. Foundetions of a mod- 
ern guild system. Catholic University, 1940. 
Pp. xi, 204. $2.00. Paper. 

of the 


is doctoral dissertation is a thorough stud 

principles basic to the major proposals of ragesimo 
anno. The author reiterates that the system of “‘voca- 
tional groups” is a practical and not a “clerical” plan. 
Suggestions for implementing the are offered 
mistakes to be avoided are indicated, and a critical 

evaluation of similar existing plans is furnished. 
Winuican, Water L. and O’Connor, JoHN J. 
Social order. Longmans, 1941. Pp. xii, 703. 


$3.00. 
An expansion of the usual introduct course in 
sociology with emphasis on the punatedl through a 
brief but fresh presentation of social problems. It 
might well do for the whole introductory course. 


BUSINESS 


OEHLER, CHRISTIAN. Audits and examinations. 
A textbook in accountancy. Fordham Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. Pp. viii, 386. $4.00. 


presentation of the above subject reveals that it 
was treated in a practical manner. Each item on the 
Balance Sheet is verified in a logical, conclusive man- 
ner in the outlines presented by the author. text 
book is a splendid contribution and it is hoped that 
the author will follow through with illustrative ma- 
terial of the books of record and work out a series of 
problems for each chapter, as well as submitting a 
complete audit report as submi accountants at 
the conclusion of their examination. 


BIOGRAPHY 


CLAYTON, JosEPH. Pope Innocent III and his 
Pp. xvi, 204. $2.25. 


times. Bruce, 1941. 
Ar a time when Europe was undergoing great social 
he Albigensian her 


and political changes, when ¢ 

was at its peak, and simony and unchastity were sti 
rampant, Innocent III capably fulfilled his duties as 
pastor of “all Christendom”. Sober, clear, interpre- 


tative biography. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Concluded from page 163) 

Books for tired eyes. A list of books in large 
print. Compiled by Charlotte Matson and Dor- 
othy Wurzburg. Third edition. American Li- 
brary Association, 1940. Pp. 80. $0.65. 

While school and college libraries will not 
often have occasion to use this list of books 
printed in type of twelve-point or larger size, it 
is worthwhile to know of its existence. It seems 
that few religious books are available “for tired 
eyes”. One addition we recommend to the com- 
pilers is The following of Christ by Gerard Groote 
(America Press, 1937). 


Subject index to poetry. A guide for adult 
readers. Compiled and edited by Herbert Brunc- 
ken. American Library Association, 1940. Pp. 
xx, 201. $3.25. 

This beautifully bound volume is an_ indis- 
pensable addition to any library. The other 
poetry and song indexes, Granger, Sears, and 
Silk, are indexed by author, titles, and first lines; 
this is indexed by theme only—central idea or, 
occasionally, memorable line. Landor’s poem, 
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“Jenny kiss’d me”, for example, will be found 
under Kissinc, but Lowell’s famous line, “Wha: 
is so rare as a day in June” is listed under June. 

As compared with Granger’s 450, this book in- 
dexes 215 volumes of poetry, listed in the begin- 
ning, and referred to throughout by numbers, 
Criteria for indexing were availability in standard 
libraries and the practical nature of the poetry 
or, more frequently, verse. The Catholic anthol- 
ogies by Maynard and by Walsh are included. 
Catholic subjects, too, are well represented, 
among which are Catholic Church, Friars, 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Nuns, Popes, and the names 
of saints, such as Saint Francis of Assisi and 
Saint Dorothea. 

After reading the introductory explanation the 
book is very easy to handle. It is liberally cross 
indexed and is “designed on cataloging lines .. . 
in a form with which librarians are familiar”. 

A.J.A. 


HANDBOOK OF CATHOLIC 


SOCIETIES 
(Continued from page 165) 

Publications. 1. Hlidka. (Sentinel.) The of- 
ficial organ of the organization. 

2. First, Second and Third Bohemian readers. 

3. A history of the activities of Bohemian 
Catholics during the last World War. 

Library. Books, pictures, maps, periodicals, 
pamphlets, clippings, etc., are housed at head- 
quarters. 


THEODORE MAYNARD 

(Concluded from page 146) 

A tankard of ale: an anthology of drinking songs. 
McBride, 1920. 

The world I saw. Bruce, 1938. 


2. BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL 
ARTICLES 


Benét, W. R. “Phoenix Nest.” Saturday Review 
of Literature. 13:26. Feb. 15, ’36. 

Catholic Bookman 3:146. July-Aug. °40. 

Mais, S. P. B. “Some Modern Poets.” In his 
From Shakespeare to O. Henry. Studies in 
Literature, Pp. 59-134. Dodd, 1918. 

Rogers, Cameron. “Maynard: His Poetic Fulfil- 

America 39:187-89. June 2, °28. 


ment. 
Shuster, G. N. “Inheritors.” In his Catholic 
spirit in modern English literature. Mac- 


millan, 1922. Pp. 147-65. 
Tobin, James. “Concerning Theodore Maynard.” 
America 38:563-65. Mar. 17, '28. 





